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= 
For the Western Examiner. 


AN ESSAY 
On the comparative fairness of Christian and 
Infidel writers. 
[Concluded from page 51. } 


In the first chapter of the third book, Cha- 
teaubriand dashes upon the cosmogonies of 
various countries, and asserts that they are 
more stupid than that ascribed to Moses.— 
They are all stupid enough,fno doubt—but 
what shall we say of the firmament dividing 
the waters from the waters—of the sun and 
stars made to give light to the earth? Could 
I not invent a cosmogony too?—and would it 
be true because it was not quite’as stupid as 
the others? Are the six days of Moses any 
better than the six ages of the East? Has 
not Volney proven that our cosmogony is_only 
va ariation and imitation of another? 


In the second chapter he gives a very poeti- 
cal description of the serpent,’ to prove that 
under that shape the.devil tempted Eve. A 
word here on this matter. Why did Moses, 
or whoever wrote the book, say that the ser- 
pent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field, if it was the devil in his shape? Why 
did God punish the serpent for the devil’s 
fault? How did the serpent travel before he 
was cursed to goon his belly? Strange proof 
—to say thatf the, manners jof the serpent 
prove that he was once inspired by the devil. 


I shall not delay upon thejchapter on Chro- 
nology, and the others succeeding it. In all 
of them, he attempts to prove pothing. They 
are matters of probability. It is probable 
that the world is more than six or ten thou- 
sand years old—and when he shows that the 
appearances of age are no positive proof of 
it, he only proves what I allow. Let him, or 
any one, prove that matter is not eternal. | 
care not how old the world is in its present 
shape and condition—or how long men have 
inhabited it. It is at least certain, that great 
changes took place in it when oniy beasts in- 
habited it, before man existed, and therefore 
the book of Genesis is not true. 

In the second chapter of the sixth book isa 
fair specimen of his logic. He attempts to 





prove that conscience and remorse show the 
immortality of the soul—not by any argu- 
ments, but by a page or two of poetical vcr- 


| injthe savage*for murdering and torturing his 
/enemy? Did he not know, as we all know, 
that remorse and conscience arise only from 
education? Does it rot afilict the Mahome- 
_tan’s conscience when he fails to wash his face 
‘like an orthodox Mussulmant He says that 
|it would be an insult to the understanding of 
| his readers, if he were to attempt to show how 
the immortality of the soul and the existence 
|of a God are proved by that inward voice 
called conscience. ‘This is an example of a 
very comfortable kind of logic. I defy him, 
or any, man,” to show me, how conscience 
proves the immortality of the soul. The idea 
is supremely ridiculous. It might prove that 
man has been taught that a certain act is a 
crime—and fear, either of man or a supposed 
Giod, might produce a conscience. Why did 
it not prove to Cicero that the soul was im- 
mortal? He was always‘in doubt about it. 


Again, he says, in his third chapter, that if 
every thing in us be matter, there is in reality 
neither vice nor virtue. I think that I have 
demonstrated, that the foundations of morality 
are based only in our relations to our’ fellows; 
and those relations would not, I imagine, be 
different, whether we be of spirit or matter, or 
even if we were all spirit. Our laws, he says, 
are relative and variable. I have proved the 
contrary. ‘The law of nature is invariable. 
It is only by supposing a God, that we have 
no rule of right and wrong on which we can 
depend as unchangeable. He says that mor- 
als spring from religion. The first religions 
taught no morality. Philosophy taught that— 
and the philosophers were generally sceptics. 
Religion borrowed the plumes of morality, in 
order to disguise its own deformity. He says 
that our love for the tombs wherein our parents 
lie, proves that we are immortal. ** Do we 
venerate a few grains of dust?” he asks.— 
Why, I ask in return, do we kiss the brow of 
the dead, if it be only the soul we love ? 


I come now to an argument which I myself 
have employed eisewhere. It is that. by 
which, from the mind following the variations 
of the body, we prove it to be only an effect of” 
organization, Let us see, for a moment, how 
he disposes of it. 

If the mind and body are two distinct be- 
ings, he says, as the mind is comprehended 
in the body, it cannot but be effected in a cer 
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the assertion and leaves it to its fate. If in 
truth the mind were a spirit, it could not be 
affected by the body. Is God, who is a spirit, 
affected by the universe which he inspires? 
But only on the next page he contradicts him- 
self, and refutes his own assertion. He says, 
**if, on the contrary, it be said that it is the 
body, which, being incapable of enduring the 
extremes of heat and cold, occasions the de- 
generacy of the soul, by degenerating itself, 
this would be mistaking a second time the ef- 
fect forthe cause. It is not the mind that operates 
on the current, but the current upon the mind.” 

-He says that we must prove the body and 
mind to be one and the same thing. Not at 
‘all. He must preve the existence of spirit. 
He says that it has long been demonstrated 
that the mind is different from matter. It has 
been demonstrated. ‘True. It is a bundle ef 
i¢eas, arising from combinations of matter. 
He says that lunatics have a disordered ima- 
gination connected with a sound understand- 
ing. If he himself*did not understand what 
he meant, so neither can I. 

In considering the influence of climate on 
man, he asks, why do not the physical and 
meral capacity of man extend with that of 
the clephant under the line, and of the whale 
under the poles. I was not aware that the 
whale had much capacity. He is generally 
considered a very stupid animal. Neither was 
J aware that size in an animal made any dif- 
ference in their physical and moral capacity. 
The little dog is as sensible as the great one— 
and the pony as the dray horse. But in an- 
gwer tothe question, I say, that man is so 
constructed as to arrive at the greatest mental 
excellence in a temperate climate. The ele- 
phant and bear are different. The whole 
chapter is a mass of nonsense. ‘* Why,” he 
says, ‘‘does man remain every where the 
same ??’—~and then, in a breath, ** man dwin- 

in the same ratio as the animal creation 
around him is enlarged.” Besides that this 
is a flat contradiction, it is false. The buffalo 
and the grey bear, both immense animals, five 
where man comes nearest perfection—in the 
same latitude. So does the whale. Do men 
dwindle in Patagonia? Ik is true that extreme 
heat and extreme cold injure the mental ener- 
gies. Hewdoes he explain it? He says the 
mind ‘is hostile to all the operations of mat- 
ver.” What does that mean? “ That she is 
such, she languishes when in too close com- 
munion with it’—that‘‘this langour of soul 
produces debility of body.” What think you 
of that? If there were a soul, could the ele- 
ments—the heart—-the miasma, act on it ex- 
cept through the body? What supreme nor- 
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One more remark, and we ere done wits 
Chateaubriand, atleast for the present. 

‘‘All the great generals of antiquity were 
remarkable for their piety.” He quotes ag 
examples, Epamenondas and Xenophon.— 
Alexander, he says, claimed to be son to Ju- 
piter. He wascertainly pious. Pompey im- 
plored divine assistance. Cresar pretended to 
be of celestial descent. Cato—Brutus, and 
Augustus, are also named. The latter was 
certianly pious. We can give him a few 
more. Suwarrow, the bloody tiger, was a 
great respecter of the Virgin Mary. Nepo- 
leon was superstitious. Robespierre was ex- 
ceedingly pious. Romulus, who slew his bro- 
ther, was like Alexander and Cesar. He pre- 
tended to be descended from a god. he 
priests who slew Christ were very pious. 

Have I not shown most extraordinary spe- 
cimens of arrogant assumptions and false lo 
gic? Iwish any man to take an infidel work, 
I care not what one, and see if he can point 
out as much unfairness in as small a space. If 
he can, Iam vanquished. Perhaps some time 
I shall consider the third and fourth books. 
They treat of the influence of Christianity 
upon literature. It is a laborious matter, 
where you find on every page twenty asser- 
tions without proof, which you are to contra- 
dict. This makes the book invaluable. When 
it falsely assumes every thing, its very impu- 
dence causes it to succeed, and men shun the 
trouble ef answering it. PRoMBTAEUS. 





For the Western Examiner. 


“CHOP-LOGIC.” 


‘‘Great actions are not always true sons, 
Of great and mighty resolutions.”’ Huprpras. 


It was attempted to be shown by a learned 
divine of this city, on a recent occasion, that 
were there no such being as a superintending 

ower, such as Christians worship, it would 
Lees been a thing impossible that a belief of 
that existence could ever have gained a place 
in the minds of men. Ht was argued that eve- 
ry thought that man could possibly entertain - 
was the result of an impression made direct- 
ly by the object of it. Thus the faculty o¢ 
reasoning, or comparing the resulte of im 
pressions made upon the senses, and thus for" 
ming conclusions, whether correct or incor™ 
rect, was left out of the question. 

Without entering into a disquisition on 
mind and ite faculties, J shall here attempt to 
show the absurdity of the proposition set u 
by the gentleman, by adducing some para 
lels. 

It was taught by the Bible, and almost an 
veresally believed until the sixteenth century, 
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that the earth was an outstretched plain, with 
pillars under it. Now, how can they who 
adopt the mode of reasoning resorted to by 
the gentleman, conceive that this opinion, if 
ubtrue, could ever have entered the minds of 
ment 

It is a conceded point, we believe, that every 
nation “under heaven,’’ (to use a common 
phrase, ) who believe the existence of a su- 
preme intelligence, believe also that there are 
such somethings in existence, as ghosts, witch- 
es, and other earthly supernaturals, who are 
as certainly real beings, as that God is a real- 
ity. Now, in the name of rationality, how 
could these opinions have gained a footing, 
according to the gentleman’s rule, if spirits, 
demons, or what not, were mere chime- 
ras? I should like any person to point out in 
what particular the parallel is not exact. 
These are beliefs held to by every nation and 
tribe, civilized or savage, whu believe in the 
existence of a God atall, and even the Chris- 
tian cannot, if he would preserve his consis- 
tency, deny that witches exist, or have exis- 
ted; for thisis fully established by the Bible, 
if one tittle of the Bible isto be received’as 
authentic. ‘Poor weak human reason” (as it 
ts called,) has, however, deprived these lesser 
fights of their brilliancy, and now neither 
“spirit of health,” or “‘goblin damned,” ex- 
cept the great spirit (the trinity in unity,) and 
the arch fiend 1s permitted to enjoy a place in 
the spiritual calendar of enlightened Christen- 
dam. 

There are many phantom sciences that migl.? 
be adduced, as having a direct bearing upon 
this question. Necromancy, Astrology, Al- 
ehemy, would, by this rule, be proven true, 
for had there not been some foundation in 
truth for the conjuring up of infernal spirits, 
some reality in the influence of the planete, 
or some mode by which the baser metals 
might be converted into gold, there could not, 
possibly, have been any way by whicli men 
could have arrived at a belief that such things 
could be done. 

By supposing that this belief in a supernat- 
ural power, isa natural belief, men have thus 
inferred its truth. Man, they say, is natural- 
ly a religious anima}; but doesnot the same ar- 
gument prove, that man is naturally a supersti- 
tious animal?—and hence, is not tl.e inference 
a fair one that this belief may be a part of his 
superstition? I would say that man, ina 
state of nature, is an ignorant animal, which 
definition will explain both his religion and 
his superstition, if there is any difference be- 
tween them. 

It was remarked by the gentleman alluded 
te, that whoever invented the theory of the 
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existence of a God, must indeed have been 
a great genius. Notatall. I do not believe 
that it was invented, or firat believed, by any 
one man. Minds similarly organized, will 
arrive at very nearly the same conclusions, 
erroneous though such conclusions may be. 
Is it presumed that the belief as to the flatness 
of the earth had its origin in the mind of some 
one, from whom it gradually spread? It ap- 
peared flat to the uniformed man, and he did 
not know that his senses deceived him. In 
the same manner, when men found out that 
they themselves were able to modify matter, 
they supposed that there must have been some 
power who created or first modified the mat- 
ter of the universe. Who created that power 
they never thought. The most perfect intelli- 
gence of which they knew, capable of modify- 
ing matter, was man, hence they likened their 
God to themselves, only a great deal larger 
and more powerful, and placed him—some 
where, they knew not where. As it was all 
guess-work respecting him, they made him ta- 
comprehensible, a most convenient attribute, 
and one which prevents all discussion as to his 
character. It is related of some barbarous 
nation, or other, that they place their supreme. 
deity upon the top of an inaccessible mountain, 
so that he may be as much an * Unknown 
God,” as:possivle. Jews.and Christians have 
been equally careful to preserve their God from 
vulgar scrutiny. 


It is much to: be regretted that those who set 
themselves up as the defenders of the Chris- 
tian theology, will not consider, fairly, in their 
writings and public discourses, the objections. 
that have, from time to time, been urged 
against their system. . It seems to me, that 
the gent!eman who brought forward the argu- 
ment of the universal consent ef mankind to 
the belief of a God, on the occasion referred 
to, must have been aware of the very objec- 
tions which I have now stated. They have 
often been urged, and, as far as I know, have 
never been answered or alluded to by the de- 
fenders of Christianity. 

I shall therefore believe, for the present, 
that they are unanswerable, and shall consid- 
ed the argument of the gentleman, as to ‘‘uni- 
versal consent,” &c., a mere flash. 
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(G Evipences or Cunistianiry.—A Lee- 
ture on the Evidences of the Christian Reli- 
gion, will be delivered on Tuesday ne 
next, 2hth inst., at Mr, Shepherd’s schoo 
rooms. Subject—Origin of Christianity.— 
The young men of our city, and the publi¢ 











gerierally, are invited to. attend, 
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{>A worpD To OUR DISTANT SUBSCRIBERS. — 
Almost Two Hundred Dollars are yet due this 
paper for vol. 1st, and more than that sum has 
already been expended on vol. 2nd, without 
remuneration. We would remind our friends 
that we cannot get along without money. The 
conductors of the Examiner claim nothing for 
their services, but the printer must be paid.— 
Let us hear from our distant friends soon. 


“A Norra Carowina Grazer.”—A 
Rev. Mr. Hunt, who, it seems, has been so- 
journing among the good people of the South, 
and, like his brother Parker of New Orleans, 
seemng things ‘as through a glass, dimly,” re- 
cently stated before a New York congregation, 
that *‘ he once saw forty members of the legis- 
lature of North Carolina, linked arm in arm, 
each of them so drunk, that if one should 
have let go, all would have failen down”!!! 


(G> Bive Laws 1n 1835.—The Herald of 
Reason © po mgenme at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
says: ‘* We have received a letter from Jos. 
C. Dean, a respectable citizen of Pleasant 
Valley, stating that his son, an apprentice, had 
been imprisoned in Litchfield, Conn., 16 days, 
for a breach of the Sabbath, [fishing,] in an 
unchristian, [!] loathesome confinement ; 
with no other bed than straw in a box, and 
filthy rags for his covering, through the ex- 
treme cold weather; and is likely to be kept 
there.” 

Now, for ourselves, we think such conduct 
perfectly Christian, and consistent with the 
doctrines of the church when carried out, uni- 
versally. While the fount is corrupt, the 
stream cannot be pure. 





(>> Benicn tnFLuence oF Reticion.—How 
often do we hear of the Jicentious tendency of 
infidel doctrines, and the necessity of some 
religion in the world, that men may be restrain- 
ed from vicious actions; yet it is a fact, that 
where one immoral infidel can be pointed out, 
hundreds of Christians may be found who are 
a standing reproach to civilized society! An 
evil tree, it is said, cannot bring forth good 
fruit. Then, if infidelity be a stain and a blot 
on society, how is it that infidels are less im- 
moral than those who believe in the wholesome 
restraints of Christianity? For ourselves, we 
have never heard of offences like the follow- 
ing, as having been committed by infidels.— 
lf Infidels were really immoral men, there 
would not be wanting examples for their be- 


tempt at rape, on the person of a little girls 
only 12 years old. This unfortunate man is 
now where he certainly ought to remain for 
the rest of his life, in the Ohio penitentiary, 
but he is sentenced only for 5 years.””— Trum- 
pet and Magazine. 

Oe A Reverenpn Swinoter.—Two Hun- 
dred Dollars reward is offered by C. Eastin, 
of Charleston, Illinois, for the apprehension 
of Joun F. Surru, a Methodist preacher.— 
He had collected 1600 dollars due Eastin, 
with which he departed—it is presumed, to 
convert the heathen of the valley! Who 
would’nt be ‘* on the Lord’s side.” 





ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE 
PRESIDENT. 

By the way of Shawneetown, we are fur- 
nished with an extract from the National In- 
telligencer of the 2d inst., containing some par- 
ticulars ofan attempt upon the life of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. This account ie 
published below. The outrage was commit- 
tedon Saturday, the 3[st ult. All parties, we 
apprehend, will join in execrating this diabol- 
ical act, and call for the infliction of the se- 
verest punishment known to the law, upon the 
offender.— Mo. Rep. 





“The funeral of the late lamented Warner 
R. Davis, of South Carolina, took place yes- 
terday from the Capitol, according to pre- 
vious arrangement. The gloom of the day 
rendered the occasion yet moregloomy. Nei- 
ther House of Congress transacted business 
afterwards; the Senate adjourned over to Mon- 
day. 

An occurrence took place at the close of 
the ceremony at the Capitol, which produced 
naturally a great sensation at the time, which 
can be heard by no one without shuddering, 
and which, ifthe consequences had been equal 
to the apparent purpose, would have signali- 
zed the day by a horrible catastrophe. 

[We were not witnesses of it, and, in our 
account of it, speak from information entirely 
to be relied -on. ] 

As the Presipent or THE Unitep States, 
who was present at the solemn ceremony 
of the funeral, came into the the portico of 
the Capitol from the Rotunda, a person step- 
ped forward from the crowd into the space in 
front of the President, and snapped a pistol at 
him, the percussion-cap of which exploded wit- 
out igniting the charge! ‘ This person was 
struck down by a blow from Lieut. Gepney, of 








ing so. 

‘6A Prirst.—In the ‘Sentinel’ of the 20:h | 
December, we are informed that a certain Rev. | 
John Jackson, a young Presbyteriay clergy- | 


the Navy, who happened to be near; he also 
received a blow from Secretary Woopsury; 
but before receiving either blow snapped a se- 
cond pistol atthe President. The cap of that 
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lock also exploded without igniting the charge ! 
The perpetrator of this daring outrage was of 
course immediately seized and taken in cus- 
tody by the Marshal of the District, by whom 
he was carried tothe City Hall, where he un- 
derwent an examination before Chief Justice 





Crancu. His name, it appears, is Ricnarp 
Lawrence, by trade a painter, a resident for 
two or three yearsin the first ward of this city, 


and formely of Georgetown.” 
| 





Newrton’s Pepicree.—It is a singular fact | 
that the great Sir Isaac Newton could not 
trace his pedigree with any certainty beyond 
his grand father. Scotland and England 
both claim his origin. From his briefvess of 
pedigree, it is clear that Wales is out of the 
question. 

Newtonian Gallantry.—It is said that Sir I. 
Newton did, once in his life, go a wooing; and, 
as was to be expected, had the greatest indul- 
gence paid to the little peculiarities which ever 
accompany great genius. Knowing he was 
fond of smoking, the lady assiduously provi- 
ded him with a pipe, and they were seated as 
if to open the business of Cupid. Sir 4saac 
smoked a few whiffs—seemed at a loss for 
something—whiffed again—and at last drew 
his chair near to the lady. A pause of some 
minutes ensued; he seemed more uneasy.—- 
“Oh, the timidity of some!” thought the lady: 
when, la! Sir Isaac had got hold of her hand. 
Now the palpitations began: 
know doubt, (thought she,) and then the mat- 
ter is settled. Sir Isaac whiffed with redoubt- 
ed fury, and drew the captive hand near his 
head; already the expected salute vibrated 
from the hand tothe heart, when—pity the 
damsel, gentle reader!—-Sir Isaac only raised 
the fair hand, to make the fore-finger what he 
much wanted—a tobae s‘opyre ! 


A SERMON ON GOATS. 

Prov. xxvi. 27. “And thou shall have 
goats milk enough for thy food, for the food 
of thy household, and for the maintenance 
of thy maidens. 

From the days of Origen (in the 2d cen- 
tury, ) to the present, it has been fashionable 
to spiritualize the scriptures; and to teach | 
men that they have a meaning, besides what 
is expressed. Mr.—,to this day, thinks the 
scriptures have a double sense, what is said, 
and what is meant. 
spiritual meaning to Sampson’s bee-hive, jaw- 
bone, and the tails of his three hundred foxes, 
connected with firebrands, could doubtless 








‘fourth particular: 
milk enough.” 


He will kiss it! 


ister of modern times; to whom it is said,— 
‘And thou shalt have goats milk enough,’ 
&c. 

2. His household and maidens must signify, 
in the spiritual sense, his family and domes- 
tics. 

3. The goats must mean the non-elect, who 
are in the end to be eternally miserable; after 
feeding the minister and all his family for lifes 
according to Mat. 25.. “The goats on the 
left hand,’ &c. 

4. The goats milk, in the spiritual sense of 
\the text, which is represented as abundant, 
|must mean the generous and constant support, 
'which these ministers, their children, and ser- 
|vants have received from the non-elect or such 
|as are declared to be of that number, who do 

so well for their owners here; and who are to 
'be treated so cruelly hereafter. 

We will also allow that the three first pro- 
positions are so plain, that they need no illus- 
‘tration, and proceed to prove the truth of the 
‘“Thou shalt have goat¢ 
It it a fact beyond all dispute, 
that those who are considered unconverted, 
lor non-elect, are generally to be depended on, 
for the support of such as have, for years 
‘been considered ministers of the gospel. The 
‘meeting-houses are chiefly built with the mo- 
ney which belonged to such as are denomina- 
ted goats; and were it not for this part of the 
people, what a poor condition the sheep would 
be in! 

It is a curiosity, the manner in which the 
goats milk is obtained. 

Money is wanted to make the parson a life 





A man who could find a|- 


ember of the bible society;—the goats must 
be milked, and soon the ladies produce the 
money. A pious young man presents himself 
as one called into the ministry; but is not able 
to obtain an honorable education at Waterville, 
Providence, or Cambridge. Milk the goats, 
is the next step, men, women and children are 
called, and the help is stripped from them, and 
the pious men have goats milk enough. 

Missionaries are needed among the heathen 
in Vermont; Maine, and Rhode Island. The 
goats are milked again, and the missionaries 
are spreading their fame in all directions. 
A brother clergymen is dismissed, ‘‘because 


'no man has hired him;” the goats are milked, 


and he is on a mission at 20 or 50 dollars a 
month. 

A mission is agreed on in Asia, and the 
goats are resorted to, who supp t the friends 
for 24 years; at last all this fails, and what 
next? Mr. Ward appears, and tells the ow- 











find a spiritual meaning to our text. What! 
could itbe? We will suppose it to be this:—| 
1. The person add:essed must mean a min-| 


ners of the goats, nothing can be done, unless 
a college is built in Asia, and some of the na- 
tives made ministers. The goats are called up, 
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and ten thousand dollars are collected,—the | resembled an illuminated dial plate. 


goats are left to feed on the high hills until | 
another milking time returns, when their emp- 
ty pails will be again pre.ented to be re- 
plenishea from the same source. 

These milking vessels are placed wherever | 
the goats are likely to resort. On the bureau, | 


on the merchant’s counter, in the museum, for| 


this purpose; to milk out of the abundance of| the front yard! 
They have drawn from the |/throwing our valise from the chaise and pre- 


this milch-kine. 
goats, money, hats, shoes, stockings, shirts, 
and gowns, sweet meats, and other luxuries, 
with missionary fields, corn, potatoes, cabba- 
ges, pumpkins, &c. &c. 

All these things have been done, in addi- 


'we can’t take you.’ 


All this, 
however, has nothing to do with the anecdote. 
During the interval between one of our spring 
and fall visits, our hostess became converted. 
We were ignorant of this, butas we drove up 
to the door at which she was standing, we im- 
agined something was in the wind, for her 
face seemed to **shed a browner horror o’er” 
“Good morning, Mrs. T—,” 


paring to alight. ‘We can’t accommodate you, 
sir.’ ‘Have you boarders?” ‘No, sir, but 
’ ‘*Havn’t I always con- 
ducted myself like a gentleman?” ‘Yea, I 
spose so—in a worldly way; but you area 
sinner, young man—you don’t believe as I 





tion to stripping for watch seals, and the es- 
tates of old bachelors and maids, when death 
shall put an end to their wants. 


According to modern pulpit doctrines these | 


poor goats are to be re warded for all their milk, 
so good for the elect, with a portion with de- 
vils and damned souls, in eternal misery, 
where they shall see the ‘‘very elect,” who are 


do.’ *Whe, what do you believe that I don’t,” 
‘You don’t believe that we shall all be damn- 
ed.’ **No, not all—but I believe that some 
will.” ‘How many.’ ‘Fifty thousand. per- 
haps.” ‘Well, that’s better than nothing.’ 
Ark. Adv. 





fed upon their milk, and by it nourishing, and 
preparing for glory everlasting. 

It isa matter of consolation to the friends 
of humanity, that such goats milk is becom. 
ing scarce, and the rage for missionaries, 
which is a-kin to the old crusades, is subsi- | 
ding; while the glorious gospel, truth, which | 


ineludesall men assheep of one fold, is spread- | 


LIFE IN MISSOURI. 


Some twelve or thirteen yeats ago, when 


_ the good land on the northern frontier of Mis- 
| 


souri was beginning to be found out, and the 


_viliage of Palmyra had been recently located 


on the extreme verge of the settlements of the 
white men, uncle Moses, who had built his ca- 
bin hard by, went ito that promising village 


ing mn all directions, to the joy of men, and | one day, in hopes of finding a letter from his 
the glory of long degraded Reason!—men. | cousin David, then in Louisville; and to whom 


BETTER THAN NOTHING. 
Some years before we became settied in 
life, it was ourcustom to spend a few weeks 
in the spring and autumn, for the purpose of 


ihe had written to come to Missouri. Three 
| hours pleasant ride brought him to town. He 
/soon found Major Obadiah » who had 
been lately appointed Post Master, and who 
-had such an aversion to confinement, that he 


fishing and sporting, at a small village on the | appointed his hat to all the purposes of a post 


south shore. Our landlady was very ugly 
and rather cross; but blessed with ‘one fair 
daughter,” 


_office—-an arrangement by which he complied 
'with the law, requiring him to take special 


with whom we occasionally took a|care of all letters and papers comm:tied to 


walk in a grove by moonlight, the interval of| bis keeping, and the instructions directing him 


sentimental speech being filled by an owl solo, 
and the perspective being generally a rainy 
walk home afterwards. She was tall and wrcte 
poetry; at least we have a song of hei’s enti- 
tled, ** Why do I weep?” to the tune of “There 
js nae Juck about the house,” in slow time; it 
having been ascertained that quick tunes are 
the most pathetic ones when sung slow. A 
beautiful thing we thoucht it then, and were 
surprised that she did not put *)\lice Gray” 
hors d’ comba’. Wethoughtalso that we were 
in love; and are very glad it was not so, for 
she turned out fat, and eat mustard with her 
roast beef. She married a particular friend 
of ours, and we wished him joy. We wish 


to be always found in his office, and, at the 

/same time, enjoyed so much locomotive free- 
dom, as permitted him to go a hunting or fish- 
ing athis pleasure. He was thus ready atall - 
times, wherever he migi.t he, to answer any 
icall on his department, promptly. 

The Major, sitting binself ov the grass, emp- 
tied his hat.of its contents, and requested un- 
cle Moses to assist him in hunting for hig let- 

‘ter; “whenever you come to any which look 
dirty and greasy, like these,” suid he, ‘‘juse 
throw them in that pile; they are all dead let- 
ters, and I intend to send them off to head 
quarters, the very next time the post rider 
comes; for I can’t afford to tote them any lon- 





him so still, but doubt the efficacy of our|ger, encumbering up the office for nothing.” 
prayers, inasmuch as his wife’s countenance | Uncle Moses thought they were at Aead quar. 





-of the judges. 
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ters already, but made no remark, and quiet- 
ly putting ou his spectacles, gave his assis- 
tance as required. 

After a quarter of an hour’s careful exami- 
nation, it was agreed by both, that there was 
no letter in the office for uncle Moses. 

“‘But stop,” said the post master, as uncle 
Moses was preparing to mount his horse, 
*‘you are a trading character,—come let me 
sell you a lot of goods at wholesale. Willy 
Wan, the owner, has gone to St. Louis to lay 





‘ ——_____| 

set his heart with great readiness, and would 
have finished his education in Oxford, had h® 
not been obliged to retire from college, be- 
cause of the freedom of his religious specula- 
tions. He had before this given proofs of re- 
gard for the muse, and was become known for 





ithe ardor of his verse, as well as for its mysti- 


cism. On quitting college, he married a 


‘young woman, of whose beauty he was 
‘enamoured; his love was unfortunate; she 
died early; 


and whatever sorrow Shelley 


in a fresh supply, and has left me to keep felt at her death, was not lessened by the rigor 


store for him until he returns. 


He had al-/of the law, which deprived him of the society 


most sold out, and I hate to -be cramped up in| of his children, because be believed not alf 
u house all day, so I have packed up the whole | that the church believed. ‘This aided in filling 
stock in these two bundles” —hauling them) his mind with gloom and resentment. He car- 


out of his coat pockets, 

Uncle Moses locked over them without ev- 
er cracking a smile, for it was a grave business. 
--He wiped his spectacles, to examine the 
whole assortment. 

‘Here, examine them—calicoes, ribbons, 
faces, &c. all as good as new—no mistake— 
Pll take ten dollars in coon skins for the whole 
invoice, which is less than cost, rather than 
fote them any longer.” ee 

The Major's offer of a lot of store goods, 
for less than cost, struck him favorably, and 
he offered three dozen racoon skins for the 
whole. ‘Take them,” said the Major—“‘it is 
too little, but if Wan does’nt like the trade V’1l 
pay him the balance myself.” 

Now,” eaid the Postmaster, “let us go 
down to the river, where Hunt and the bal- 
ance of the boysare fishing. We have been 
holding an election here for the last two days, 
and asno body came to vote to day, we all 
concluded to go fishing. 

“‘But what election is it?” 

“Why to elect delegates to form our State 
Constitution. 

‘‘T have heard-of it, but had forgot it. J 
am entitled to a vote.” —~ 

«Certainly you are. Hunt and I are two 
He has taken the poll-books 
with him:—come along; we will take your vote 
at the river—just as good as if it was done in 
town. I hate formalities, and this three day’s 
election—every body could as well do all their 
voting.in one.’ 

Down they went to the river; the judges 
and clerks were all called together, and re- 
corded the first vote that uncle Moses ever 
gave in Missouri. 





Swetitrv.—Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of 
the most inspired and unfortunate of modern 
poets, claimed descent from a family of old 
standing in England; he was born in the year 











lried his feelings into his poetry, and in “The 


Revolt of Islam” and ‘Prometheus Unbound’? 
stories, which some resolve not to understand, 
assailed all old and established things, whether 
of faith or government, and called loudly for 
reformation and change. His admirers, in 
these mystic strains, perceived a high and god- 
like philosophy; others saw a design to over- 
turn church aud state, nor were men wanting 
who called the poet mad, and his verses nen- 
sense; but the bulk -of mankind agreed that 
the poems were apt, fiery, and energetic. As 
a poet, however, he js in all things too shadowy 
and mystical; his ‘*Prometheus Unbound,” for 
an instance, is a magnificent riddle. His 
‘‘Cenci,” however, comes from nature; and 
some of his smaller poems have a concise 
beauty and an antique grace about them, such 
as have seldom appeared since the time of 
Milton. He perished in a storm on the coast 
of Italy, and his body was burned and his ashes 
paced in an urn. He was an accomplished 
gentleman—had great grandeur of informa- 
tion——a fine sensibility: was not without hu- 
mor, and abounded in pathos, such as sinks 
at once to the heart.-—Hist. of English Lat. 





InTOLERANCE.—“Every specics of intole- 
rance which enjoins suppression and silence, 
and every species of persecutions which en- 
forces such injunctions, is adverse to the pro 
gress of truth; forasinuch as it causes it to bo 
fixed by one set of men, at one time, which 
is much better and with much more probabil- 
ity of success, left to the independent and 
progressive inquiries of separate ind.viduals, 
Truth results from discussion and from con- 
troversy: is investigated by the labours and 
researches of private persons. Whatever 
therefore prohibits these, obstructs that indus 
try and liberty which it is tlre comm n inter- 
est of mankind to promote. Persecution pro- 
duces no sincere conviction, nor any teal 





2792; acquired all knowledge on which he | 





change of opinion. —On the contrary, it viti- 
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ates the public morals by driving men to pre-|rives, and prayers are to commence, each 


varication, and commonly ends in a general, 
though secret, infidelity, by imposing, under 
the name of revealed religion, systems of doc- 
trine which men cannot believe and dare not 
examine.” — Paley. 


MARRIAGE OF CHURCH AND STATE; 


“A pair whom, in Heaven's and Nature's defiance; 
Vain man brings together in brazen alliance.” 


Said State to Church, one luckless hour, 
“Come, wed with me, oh nymph divine; 
And thine shall be so rich a dower 
As ne’er was given to bride but mine. 


‘Stead of the humble maid thou wast; 
In days of Christian innocence; 
When Prayers God wot; but little cost; 
And souls were saved at small expense; 


**Thou now shalt dwell in gorgeous dome; 
For dame so grand and godly fitted; 

And there to some few souls at home; 
Vote all those d—d who’re not admitted. 


“And eke thou shalt, most royally, 

Like great Gargantua’s-queen be crowned; 
A steeple shall thy head-dress be, 

With bishops’ wigs festoon’d around. 


“Should coach-and-six not suit thy thoughts; 
Vil give thee; pattern of tay sex, 

A neat turn-out, like Jagernaut’s, 
Wherein to drive o’er people's necks. 


“And, as our Stage-coach o’er them rolls; 
And some may as a grievance view it, 

Thou ‘It sweetly tell the suffering souls, 
*Tis solely for their good we do it.”’ 


Thus State to Church, in amorous strain; 
Seducing sung—nor sung in vain; 

For ah, ye nymphs, such suiters please ye— 
Then wonder not at Miss Ecclesia. 

Too soon her holy liend was turned; 

For dross of earth her bosom burn'd. 

The fatal knot once fairly tied, 

The angel vanished in the bride; 

A goddess til! that hour of evil, 

She ever since has played the d—I™ 





Unity or Sentiment.—‘It is declared in 
your law,’ said a heathen once to RabbiJoshua, 
‘that in matters where unanimity cannot be ob- 
tained, you ought to follow the majority; and 
you allow that we heathens are more numerous 
than you are. Then why do you not follow 
our mode of worship?’ ‘Before I answer the 
interrogation,’ replied the Rabbi, ‘permit me 
to ask thee a question-—-Hast thou any chi!- 
dren?’ ‘Alas!’ exclaimed the heathen, ‘thou 
remindest me of the greatest of my troubles.’ 
‘Why, what is the matter?’ asked Joshua. J 
will tell thee,’ replied the heathen: ‘I have 
many sons—generally speaking they live 

peaceably together;- but when meal time ar- 


wishes to adore his god in his own way. One 
invokes Jupiter, another Mars, another Nep- 
tune—-each extols him whom he wishes to 
adore, and insists on his superiority. From 
words they often come to blows; so that instead 
of having a comfortable meal, we have nothing 
but confusion and quarrels.” ‘And why dost 
thou not endeavor to reconcile them? 
asked Joshua. ‘I might as well,’ said the hea- 
then, ‘attempt to reconcile fire and water, or to 
smooth the turbulent waters of the ocean.’ ‘I 





are perhaps more fortunate?’ ‘Notat all,’ re- 
plied the heathen, ‘unless they be childless; 
otherwise the saine cause produces the same 
effect.’ ‘And yet,’ exclaimed Joshua, ‘thou 
callest this a majority, whose worship thou fain 
wouldst recommend tous! Be advi-ed by me, 
‘good man: before thou attemptest to recoucile 
others to such a mode of worship, first recon- 
cile the worshippers themselves.’——-Hurwitz’s 
Hebrew Tales. 
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truly pity thee,’ said the Rabbi; «thy neighbors. 














































